. more Terrylike, painting the walls in the colours Ellen Terry particularly
liked. When the best pieces of her furniture had been adroitly placed by
her daughter it looked charming enough. On the day Ellen Terry moved
in the first thing which attracted her attention was the inscription her
decorators had painted over the arch in the hall in Roman capitals, which
if not quite so perfect as those on Trajan's column were good examples
of good lettering: "Parva Domus, magna quies." "Yes. I ought to have
great peace in this dear little place," she said wistfully, but she could not
keep tumult out of it, or out of her life. Rarely, rarely came the days
when Ariel was tranquil in the tree. Her daughter, whom she once
described in a letter to Shaw as "her greatest care and her greatest com-
fort," was now a near neighbour. That was one of the advantages of the
little flat, which some of her friends who saw only its disadvantages
did not appreciate. They were always urging her to leave it, and take
a house, better suited to the dignity of the ex-queen of the English
theatre. They liked the idea of an ex-queen presiding over a court of
her old admirers, men and women of mark, such as had attended suppers
in the Beefsteak Room at the Lyceum in Irving's palmy days. They saw
her seated at the head of a beautifully-appointed dinner table, "candles in
branched silver candelabra," and all that, entertaining artists, travellers and
scientists, perhaps even those royal personages, who indeed maintained
an affectionate interest in Ellen Terry until the end of her life. Fantastic
vision! Apart from the fact that Ellen Terry could not afford the luxury
of hospitality on this scale, and at no time had been tempted to indulge
in it, she became confused now when more than two or three people were
gathered together in her presence. Her unfitness for entertaining, or for
being entertained, was definitely confirmed in 1924 by a high medical
authority. He gave the opinion that "it is very important that she should
lead a very quiet life. Indeed it is wiser for her not to see more than
one or two persons at a time." Yet those who had earlier perceived the
disorientation caused by her seeing many persons at a time, or even a few
too frequently, and had sought to limit the number of her visitors,
were accused of cutting her off from her friends. Her daughter in
particular suffered  from  this misrepresentation. Never  popular  with
the majority of these friends, who were curiously jealous of the place
she occupied in her mother's heart, Edy now became the victim of
every sort of spiteful calumny. "She doesn't spoil me," Ellen Terry wrote
of Edy to Shaw in 1896. "But let any one try to hurt me! Murder then,
if it would save me." Now there were many injudicious people who were
unconsciously trying to hurt Ellen Terry in these days by not allowing
her to lead a quiet and retired life, and if Edy stopped short of murder-
ing them, it was because she hoped to be able to save her mother in a more
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